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Gentinbtnctiens ei aaienate 
From the English Annual Monitor. 


Joun Dymonp, of Exeter, England, deceased 
12th of 12th mo., 1861, aged 70 years. 


(Continued from page 355.) 


John Dymond was one of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Yearly Meeting of 1850, to visit 
the meetings composing the General Meeting of 
Dorsets and Hants. In taking a retrospect of 
this engagement he writes :—“ This journey has 
been performed in weakness, and under a feel- 
ing of incompetency for doing anything for the 
promotion of the Truth amongst us; but in en- 
deavoring to wait from time to time for a little 
sense of the renewed pointings of the Spirit, 
there has been a moving in faith, and some feel- 
ing of a little guidance as to when to speak and 
what to say ; and whilst the retrospect is clouded 
with the conviction that for want of constant 
watchfulness the cause of Truth has not been 
honored as it might have been, and that there 
has been much mixture on my part individually 
of human infirmity, 1 may commemorate the 
unfailing help of Him’ in whose service we pro- 
fess to miove, when sought in simple reliance 
upon Him. He is ever faithful to his own, not- 
withstanding the weaknesses and the unfaithful- 
ness of the faltering and unworthy professors of 
his Truth.” 

At the close of the Yearly Meeting of 1854 
he wrote: “I think many will return to their 
homes with spirits invigorated by a little breath- 
ing of Heavenly air, and with hearts prepared 
to endeavor to ‘ leave the things that are behind, 
and préss towards the mark for the prize of our 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ And 
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what is that calling? Is it not to come ‘out of 
darkness into His marvellous light,’—to turn the 
back upon a world that ‘lieth in wickedness,’ 
to put on the ‘armor of God, take the sword 
of the Spirit and the shield of Faith,’—and 
wrestle with the power that ‘worketh in the 
children of disobedience,’ —sustained by the 
presence of the Oaptain of our Salvation, and 
cheered by the promise, that the Lamb and His 
followers shall have the victory.” 

Our dear friend had through life rather a 
delicate state of health; he never was very 
strong, though seldom laid by with illness. The 
disease which eventually proved fatal attended 
him at intervals for many years, but it was not 
till the autumn of 1858 that its progress was 
such as to place him in the position of a settled 
invalid. He was mostly favored with exemption 
from much pain, weakness and exhaustion being 
the chief form of suffering. The calmness and 
resolution with which he pursued his daily out- 
ward duties, with the full consciousness that life 
was drawing near its close, were very remark- 
able ; and although the attendance of meetin 
for discipline at a distance had to be frequently 
omitted, it is instructive to remember the 
diligence with which he attended all our meet- 
ings in his own city, very seldom failing to be 
present at the First-day afternoon meetings, as 
well as in the morning, though his feeble form 
plainly showed the effort that it cost him. Du- 
ring these years of declining health there were 
intervals of temporary improvement, when his 
family indulged the hope that his valuable life 
might yet be long 8 to them. The sum- 
mer season generally brought a little rerewal of 
strength, and he found t pleasuré in’ his 

early periods of relaxation, when he would 
eave business cares behind, and seek refresh- 
ment for a few weeks in some country air and 
scene. He delighted to contemplate the beau- 
ties of nature, admiring with a filial eye the fair 
works of his Heavenly Father’s hand. As he 
drew nearer to his eternal home the firm 
features of his mind seemed to eatch the mel- 
lowing radiance of that better land, and the true 
loveliness of the Christian character became in- 
creasingly conspicuous in him. 
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A few more extracts from letters written du- 
ring these declining years may be added here. 

1860. “It was a great pleasure to me to re- 
ceive yesterday thy long wished for letter. I 
did not suppose thou hadst forgotten me, but I 
have long felt very poor and destitute in a 
spiritual sense, and one is apt at such times to 
set an especial value on a letter from a Christian 
friend, and to wish for it when perhaps it may 
be best for the trial of our faith that we should 
be left alone. Thou hast rightly sup- 
posed that Iam obliged to bring my private 
correspondence, little as it was before, into a 
smail compass; indeed, the capacity for religious 
letter-writing is altogether wanting, and I think 
I am now brought to feel that I am nothing, and 
can do nothing. But because I cannot doubt the 
unfailing mercy of my God, therefore under a 
continual sense of human frailty, I can still 
trust that I shall not be finally left in the power 
of the enemy.” ‘ 

1860. “The short account thou gitest of thy 
own pursuits and feelings is interesting. To 
know that poverty is the experience of some 
whom I esteem as far before me in the Christian 
life, has many times tended to confirm the hope 
(which however is never wholly extinguished, ) 
that I am not utterly forsaken ; and words of 
sympathy, when one has reason to believe they 
are dictated by some small measure of religious 
feeling, are as words of encouragement to the 
faint and weary. I venture to hope that I have 
indeed some share of thy sympathy, and that 
thy words are not an empty sound. But truly, 
I have nothing to ground my hope upon but 
the boundless mercy and power of my God and 
Saviour.” 

6th mo., 1861. “Our Quarterly Meeting takes 
place at Plymouth on Fourth-day. I am not 
able to attend it from bodily infirmity. I have 
lost strength considerably since I was with you. 
There is much to remind us of the uncertain 
tenure upon which we hold our lives, and I 
have in particular enough to warn me that mine 
is not likely to be much lengthened out. Pov- 
erty is my portion continually under this pros- 
pect, but there seems to be, through unmerited 
mercy, enough of spiritual life to sustain the 
desire that when the summons shall come, I may 
be found watching.” 

The spring of 1861 was marked by a more 
severe attack of his complaint then he had had 
before; some alleviation was found as the sum- 
mer advanced, but the degree of renovation was 
not equal to what had been gained in previous 
years. Change of air was again looked to as the 
only probable outward means of benefit, and a 


tarriance at Malvern was decided on, the air of 


that place having been found very beneficial on 
former occasions. It was not without much 
deliberation that this journey was resolved upon, 


and although the result was far different to what 


had been hoped for, the consoling belief was 







































marked—“ How sweet and assuring are these 
words of the dear Redeemer! I have felt at 
this time, as in times before when reading them, 
some capacity to apply them. I have felt these 
opportunities, when we have sat down together 
to endeavor to wait upon the Lord, very pre- 
cious. It seems difficult to me to keep the mind 
always stayed upon God, but I have been per- 
mitted at times to lay hold on the Christian’s 
hope, and to feel something of the comfort of 
the Holy Spirit ; and every hour of the day de- 
sire to say with a true filial heart, ‘Thy will be 


mercifully granted that all had been ordered 
well. 


The morning after his arrival at Malvern, the 


8th of Tenth month, he wrote the following in 
a letter to his dear wife, who from long con- 
tinued bodily infirmity had been unable to ac- 
company him: “I feel hopeful concerning my- 
self in being here, although our leaving home 
yesterday was attended with some heaviness of 
heart, and I rode along as far as B—, sorrowing 
that such partings were found necessary. There 
is peace and comfort in casting one’s self upon 
the tender care of the Great Physician, and my 
feeling on lying down last night was that of a 
trembling sinner, calling upon Him, and trust- 
ing in His mercy and care ; and herein I think 
I found peace.” During the same day he be- 
came alarmingly ill from an aggravation of the 
disease to which he had long been subject, and 
from this time until the close, his sufferings 
were frequently very severe. Separated from 
home, and the one dearest to him on earth, an 
ardent desire to return prevailed in the early 
part of his illpess; yet he was sweetly enabled 
to forbear from needless regrets for having taken 
the journey. He frequently at this time gave 
expression to his feelings, saying one day, “ how 
good it was to be permitted to feel where our 
dependence lies, and that though painfully sep- 
arated, he felt a comforting assurance that we 
were not forgotten or disregarded by Him who 
is our only Helper.” One morning, after the 


15th chapter of John had been read, he re- 


a”) 


done. 

The 18th was a low day; discouragement and 
self-condemnation coming in like a flood, but 
peace and hope seemed to revive in a few min- 
utes of sweet solemnity as he was settling in for 
the night, in which he uttered a few words of 
prayer to be preserved in patience by Him whom 
he acknowledged as his only Helper. On the 
21st, he gave the following in a message to his 
wife: ‘I have not been sensible for the last 
few days of that inward comfort which I seemed 
to be favored with before, but am lying very 
much in a state of nothingness, desiring a little 
sense of the Divine presence, but hardly having 
power to seek for it. I desire the prayers of 
those who are permitted to find access, and my 
present business seems to be to maintain patience 
in a low season, not without hope.” 
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As there seemed by this time to be no pros- 

pect of its being safe for him to attempt the 
journey home, it had been concluded for his 
dear wife to go to him at Malvern. The diffi- 
culty and apparent danger of the journey in her 
state of health had cost him more anxious 
thoughtfulness than he seemed to have strength 
for, but under a little trust that it was right, 
hope prevailed with him that it would be safely 
accomplished. On the 29th, he wrote,—‘ I 
wish thee to know that I feel the love of God 
to abound in my heart, and whilst feeling my- 
self to be very sinful and unclean, I am able to 
trust in the love and the all-sufficiency of our 
dear Saviour, whose power to cleanse has been 
made manifest under the present chastening, and 
who will clothe with the robe of his own right- 
eousness all who come to him in penitence and 
faith.” The following letter was dictated on 
the same day: “ Thy note proved truly cordial 
and comforting, for although I have been greatly 
favored to feel peaceful under the present trying 
dispensation, it is strengthening and encourag- 
ing to be assured by one whom I love and highly 
value in the Truth, that he has such feel- 
ings towards me as those thou hast expressed. 
It is an unexpected, and, most probably, total and 
final separation from my worldly concerns; but 
I have a little faith to believe that there is a 
merciful Providence in the present dispensation, 
and I trust it will be blessed tome. . . . 
I feel my bodily strength greatly prostrated, so 
as to be unable well to use my pen since lying on 
this bed. I think it will be a comfort to thee to 
know, however, that I have been greatly favor- 
ed with asense of resignation to the Divine will, 
and with patience ; and I think I may acknow- 
ledge with thankfulness that there have been 
many seasons in which there has been a precious 
sense of heavenly love spread over us, more 
particularly on some occasions when silently sit- 
ting with my sons and daughters; so that I 
have a strong hope and trust in the mercy and 
goodness of God, not for my own sake, for I am 
wholly unworthy and impure, but for the sake 
of Him who died for us, and who I trust is will- 
ing to cover me with the robe of His righteous- 
ness.” 


From the London Friend. 
A TEACHER’S REMINISCENCES. 


BEGINNING A SCHOOL—FIRST FRUITS. 




































I once accompanied a valued friend in a can- 
vass of a poor and neglected district of my na- 
tive town with a wish to ascertain if there was 
an opening for the establishment of a First-day 
school. With book and pencil in hand, we 
called at every house in R street, as well 
as those in the adjacent courts. In each house 
we explained our object; asking to be kindly 
informed how many children there were in 
family, and how many went to a week-day, and 
how many to a Sabbath school. 

The result of our labors showed that there 
were a great number who neither attended on 
week-daysoron First-days ; and before our round 
was completed, our sympathies were largely 
awakened on behalf of this destitute neighbor- 
hood, where much poverty prevailed, but where 
also drunkenness and improvidence greatly ag- 
gravated the discomforts of the people. Find- 
ing how matters stood, we endeavored to obtain 
promises from the parents that such of their 
children as attended no school might be sent to 
the one we proposed opening in the locality. We 
also urged upon the older boys, many of whom 
were lounging in idleness, to attend our school; 
most of these made fun of us, and laughed at 
the idea of going to school again. Amongst the 
younger children, however, we obtained promises 
that about eighteen or twenty should be sent on 
the following First-day. 

We were much pained and discouraged in 
some cases by the want of appreciation of our 
well-intentioned endeavors, on the part of some 
of the parents, and affected deeply by the very 
few who appeared to feel their responsibility as 
parents. One would say, “Oh! you need’nt 
bother about my children ; I never had nobody 
to teach me, and I don’t know as schooling ’jl 
be any good to them, ’twon’t fill their bellies 
anyhow! Will they get anything by coming ?” 
Another would say,, “0, you may have my two 
children in welcome ; I should be glad to get’em 
from under my feet a bit; and as for these two 
bigger chaps, anything as would keep them quiet 
would be a blessin’.” 

A very few were really thankful for the in- 
vitation given, and willingly promised that such 
of their children as did not attend school should 
be sent toours. One decent young woman with 
two clean children, a boy and girl, remarked, 
“What a good thing it was that some gen- 
tlefolk took the trouble to try and do poor folks 
a bit of good; for ’tis a hard job,” she continued, 
“for anybody in this place to do right, if they 
wanted to; for what with the noise, the cursing 
and swearing, the dirt and the drunkenness, we 
never get any quiet. But then what be 
folks to do: my master earns so little that we 





(To be concluded.) 





“ Sleep in Jesus.” Beautiful words. They 
are not to sleep in the grave, but in Jesus; and 
in the same sense they continue “ asleep” in Him, 
while they live with Him in heaven ;—for one 
characteristic of the Bible is, that it describes 
things as they appear. 





“ Doth He not see my ways, and count all my 
steps?” How good it is to think of this. As 
though no one else engaged his attention, God 


has constant and perfect cognizance of each of 
us. 
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can’t afford to move. Oh, gentlemen, you 
should come and live here a few days, and you 
would soon see what we’ve got to put up with! 
*T is hard work to get to heaven out of such a 
place as this.” Poor woman, how we felt for/its first fruits. It was inthe Sabbath school 
her, and how often since in visiting similar] that this little maiden had first learned her Sa- 
scenes, have I thought of her words! “You! viour’s love, which was so soon to be perfected 
shall have my children, however,” said she,|in His kingdom above. OMEGA. 
“and thank you too, and I’ll do what I can to ee — 

keep them regular atschool.” At another place MARTIN LUTHER ON PRAYER. 


we promised a pair of shoes to the son ofa] « Whenthou prayest,” said he, “ let thy words 
drunken shoemaker, if he would allow us to| he few, but thy thoughts and feelings many and 
teach the boy. .._|deep. The less thou speakest, the better thy 

How anxiously we looked for the opening} prayers. Few words and much thought is a 
day, and when First-day morning came we went! Christian frame. Many words and little thought 
to our little room, half an hour before the time] ig heathenish.” “The prayer that is enterest 
of opening, to arrange our seats and books 80] and of the body is that mumbling of the lips, 
as to be.ready for the reception of our scholars. | outward babble, gone through without attention, 
We were not put to much trouble, that morn-| and heard and seen of men; but prayer in spirit 
ing, for only three children made their appear-| and in truth is the inward desire, the motions 
ance, the boy and girl belonging to the poor! and sighs that proceed from the depth of the 
woman before mentioned, and one little girl be-} heart. The former is the prayer of hypocrites, 
side. In the afternoon we found from twenty} and those who trust in themselves. he latter 
to thirty besieging the door in noisy disorder, is the prayer of God’s children who walk in his 
and on our opening it they rushed in, in the} fog; Passing on to the opening words of the 
rudest manner, and behaved so badly that we} Pord’s Prayer, he thus expresses himself :— 
were quite disheartened. Little could be done}« Qu» Father. Of all names there is not one 
that day except to endeavor to obtain order;| which more inclines us towards God than the 


yet a few of the children were quiet, and evi-| name of Father. We should feel less love, and 
dently sorry for the bad behaviour of the rest. | derived less consolation, from addressing him as 


In a week or two, however, by the exercise of| Tord or God, or Judge. By that word, Father, 
patience aud kindness, we succeeded in estab-| his bowels of compassion are moved; for there 
lishing some order, and in interesting many of} i, no sound more sweet or prevailing with a 
the children ; and so for six or eight months} ¢,+hor than the voice of his child.” 
our school grew in numbers and our satisfaction : 
ifi the work increased. Yet in observing the links, Sawada 
itregularity and the wilfulness of many of the i ea tl el oid dae 
children, we were greatly disheartened at times. Paced ser this nauk work of mine, cal mused 
We noticed the two children of the decent wom-] Above each stitch awry and thread confused ; 
an we had spoken to, as being, with one or| Now will I think on what in years gone by 
two others, very regular and attentive. The}! heard of them that weave rare tapestry 
fittle girl remarked .once to her teacher, “I do a royal looms, and how they constant use 

. . : o work on the rough side, and still peruse 
wish, teacher, that the girls would be more quiet, | 7, pictured pattern set above them high ; 
F do so like to hear you talk. I wish as it was] So will I set my cory high above, . 
Sunday school every day.” Thischild,though} And gaze and gaze till on my spirit grows 
only about eleven years old, was very correct in| Its gracious impress ; till some line of love 
repeating texts, and verses of hymns. We were]. Transfetred upon my canvas, faintly glows ; 

" : or look too much on warp or woof, provide 

soon, however, to lose this little girl; she was He whom I work for sees their fairer side. 
naturally delicate, and being missed from school, —Patience of Hope. 
her teacher called to inquire the cause of ab- 
sence, and found that the child having taken a 
severe cold, that inflammation of the lungs had 
ensued ; she was only able to look up and smile 
as ler teacher went to her bed-side, and to 
whisper “Happy.” The teacher called again 
the next day, and found her mother weeping 
bitterly, and was informed that the little girl 
could’ not live many hours. Seeing her mother 
iti such sorrowon heraccount, the child beckoned 
her and her teacher close to her pillow, and 
Wiiispered, “ Don’t cry, mother, I’m not afraid ; 
*tis'nt dark;—Jeéesus makes it light.” These 
were her last words; and soon after another ten- 


der lamb was doubtless gathered safely into the 
fold ; safe from the noise, the dirt, and disorder 
of a dull court, within the “ pearl gates.” So 
our poor, rude, and simple school had yielded 
























We have afflicted God more with our sins, 
than He ever afflicted us by trials. ‘ Thou 
hast wearied me,” &c. 


On the arrival of some great event, some 
emergency, some critical and all-important 
turn in your affairs, you cannot pray. The 
mind is too much excited for anything more 
than ejaculations. They are heard; but 
how good it is, then, to reflect that, while 
there were no excitements, you maintained 
prayer and walked with God, irrespective of 
passing events. Now He will “reward thee 
openly.” 
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From the Independent. 


BEAUTIFUL MANUSCRIPTS FROM NEGROES IN 
AFRICA. 


It is not generally known in the United States 
that there are powerful negro nations in Africa 
in a state of civilization so advanced, that pub- 
lic schools are everywhere established, the use- 
ful arts are practised, manufactures and trade 
flourish, and the people are friendly, hospitable 
and eager for knowledge. 

Though all this is declared, or at least intima- 
ted by various travellers, whose works are within 
our reach, few readers seem to have paid suffi- 
cient attention to them to have discovered it. 
Recently, however, very interesting evidence of 
it has been obtained in several Arabic manu- 
scripts, procured by Presidents Robertsand Ben- 
son of Liberia, at the request of'a gentleman of New 
York; and the mere sight of them would be 
sufficient to excite the admiration of our read- 
ers, by the evident skill, uniformity and perfec- 
tion of the execution. They were written at 
Monrovia by educated negroes visiting that 
place from the interior. 

These writings are curious in several points of 
view ; but as the object in sending for them was 
to do good on a large scale, their practical rela- 
tions are worthy of the first consideration. They 
afford unquestionable evidence that the writers 
are intelligent and educated men; that theyare 
sincere Mohammedans, aud desirous of the con- 
version of their fellow-men to their faith. They 
speak with brotherly kindness to the persons 
who had requested a communication from them, 
declare the attributes of God which the Koran 
has copied very faithfully from-the Old Testa- 
ment, and depict in forcible terms the ruined 
nature of man, his exposure to eternal punish- 
ment, and the mercy of God to penitent be- 
lievers. Even the most rigid Protestant Chris- 
tian mustadmit the orthodoxy of many of the doc- 
trines inculcated, and the justice and force of 
the appeals made to reason, conscience and the 
sible. The high regard expressed for Moham- 
med, the low regard for Christ, who is only 
classed with the prophets, and the absence of 
every idea of a Saviour, will be lamented ; but 
these and other evidences of fatal error will fur- 
nish a most solemn appeal to Christians to ex- 
tend the knowledge of the gospel to those na- 
tions, to which education has opened for us an 
accessible way. 

This was the end proposed in procuring the 
MSS., and they prove the practicability of the 
plan referred to, which is to publish tracts in 
the Arabic language, conveying, with Christian 
knowledge, accounts of foreign countries, with 
illustrative prints and maps, to acquaint those 
distant and secluded people with the condition 
of Christian countries, their arts, sciences, power, 
institutions, ete. Their ignorance of other parts 
of the world is forcibly proved by a description 
of China, given in one of the MSS., which is 


fabulous and extravagant in a ludicrous degree. 
It should be borne in mind, however, by every 
reader, that it is scarcely more so than some of 
the accounts contained in the celebrated “ Trav- 
els of Somervill,” which was the most popular 
book in the most civilized countries of Europe, 
four or five centuries ago. 

These MSS. have been exhibited to us, with 
the accompanying letters of Presidents Roberts 
and Benson, and the translations of them kindly 
made by Dr. Isaac Bird, of Hartford, formerly 
missionary in Syria. He found the language in 
which they were written to be so nearly the 
Eastern Arabic that he expressed his agreeable 
disappointment, having believed the Western 
Arabic, or Muugraby, to differ in more import- 
ant respects. 

We referred a short time since to the com- 
munications made about thirty years ago, by 
“ Qld Paul,” a native of Footah, respecting the 
civilized condition of his countrymen. These 
MSS., corroborate his statements in some of the 
most important particulars. He said that books 
in various African languages were written in 
Arabic characters, and used in schools. Dr. 
Bird found that the concluding page of one of 
the MSS. he could not understand, and wrote: 
‘The remainder is evidently in some African 
language.” 

Various small publications in Arabic, already 
published by missionaries in the East, are adapted 
to first experiments in West Africa. 


Extracts from West African Manuscript No. 
3, Translated by Dr. Bird. 


In the name of God, most merciful and gra- 
cious. May God bless our Lord Mohammed, and 
thanks be to God, who is worthy of all grati- 
tude and praise, the forgiver of sins, the posses- 
sor of the throne of glory, whocreated all things 
by himself, who created death and lifé, who ere- 
ated the earth and the heavens, and made all 
creatures ia the heaven and in the earth, who 
made the race of man from water, [spermatic,] 

that might show and confirm, through 
mercy, what we wish, to every generation of peo- 
ple, of what time soever, even 50,000 years. 
Said the high and exalted God: “ We bring you 
forth as children, then you become old and die ; 
and the day is coming when you will rush forth 
from your graves as men that are running im a 
race.” God, let him be exalted, says: ‘‘ That 
will be a day that will make many faces black, 
and many others white.” 

O, ye people! Fear God and serve your 
Lord. Do your good works before the resur- 
rection day and before the dissolution of death, 
for the present day is the day for work, and not 
for rendering accounts; but the coming day 
will be for giving account, and not for work. 
That day, God has said, will be one in which 
money will not profit a man, neither will his 
children profit him, but only a pure heart. . . 
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QO you son of my brother, do not be a beast, 
hearing but learning not. Beware, yea, beware, 
lest you hear the truth without repenting, and 
thus debase yourself. If you are asleep, be 


roused ; if you are ignorant, make inquiry; if 


you are forgetful, refresh your memory ; for here 
are the learned ready at hand to instruct you; 
and said he on whom be peace, “ Seek after 
knowledge.” : ‘ ‘ . : 

O, ye people! remember God, and the day 
when you will be no longer master of any of 
your earthly possessions, except only a winding 
sheet to wrap and bury you in. Thence is a 
long journey, from which there is no return; 
and you will carry with you no treasure but that 
character which you obtained for yourself before 
death ! But O my brother’s son ! that 
there is no good thing that a servant can do by 
which he will find Paradise, but it is given by 
the mercy of God to him that submits himself 
to his Lord. . ‘ : ‘ ‘ , 

The book is finished. The name of the wri- 
ter is Mohammed Deker, and the place of his 
birth is Dekurer ; and the name of his county, 
Keni; the name of the great Dar [palace ?] 
Mossadek ; the name of the sea is Yoo-ah, and 
there are four roads leading to it; and the peo- 
ple go out from it to Sheik to gain property. 


And all the people of the country go and seek 
their fortune in Sheik. 


—-~<9—-—___ 


ASCENDING. 


They who from mountain-peaks have gazed upon 
The wide, illimitable heavens, have said, 
That still receding as they climbed, outspread 

The blue vault deepens over them, and, one 

By one drawn further back, each starry sun 
Shoots down a feebler splendor overhead. 

So, Saviour, as our mounting spirits, led 

Along Faith’s living way to Thee, have won 

A nearer access, up the difficult track 
Still pressing, on that rarer atmosphere, 

When low beneath us flits the cloudy rack, 

We see Thee drawn within a widening sphere 

Of glory, from us further, further back— 

Yet is it then because we are more near. 


—_—————~<0 


The bosom of Christ is the grave, the only 
grave of religious acrimony; we learn secrets 
there which render it possible for us to be of 
one heart, if we may not be of one mind, with 
all who lean upon it with us. For, slightly as 
we may think to heal long-festering hurts, there 
is no cure for religious dissension except that 
of spiritual acquaintance with God, as revealed 
to us in the mind and spirit of Christ Jesus. 
To “ acquaint ourselves” thus with God is “ to 
be at peace,” for it is to learn how far more 
strong than all which separates, is that which 
unites in Him. So longas the external is more 
to us than the vital, the accidental dearer than 
the essential, so long, in short, as we are more 
Churchmen, more Protestants, more anything 
than Christians, religious acerbity will continue. 


It ceases so soon as the pure language becomes 
more familiar to our lips than the dialect in 
which we are apt to merge it, and they who are 
in Christ, hearing each other speak plainly, dis- 
cover that they are one in Him, even as he is one 
with the Father. Jerusalem is built asa city 
that is at unity with itself; that which moulds 
itself from within is free.—Patience of Hope. 


































Report of a Committee of the Representatives of 
New York Yearly Meeting of Friends, upon 
the condition and wants of the Colored Refu- 
gees, published by direction of the Representa- 
tive Meeting. (Extracts.) 


(Concluded from page 358.) 


We could adduce the testimony of many other 
witnesses to show the industry of these people, and 
the value of their labor, but it is deemed un- 
necessary. There is yet one interesting circum- 
stance connected with the transition from slavery 
to freedom, that in this age of avarice, will tend 
to the satisfaction of all. The value, which is 
ordinarily estimated upon the slave, is, on the re- 
moval of slavery, transferred to the land, and 
generally in much greater ratio. 

Our late friend, Joseph John Gurney, writing 
on this subject, says: 

“‘ We prove the correctness of a sum in divis- 
ion by a corresponding process in multiplication. 
Just so do we prove the truth of the two pre- 
ceding propositions, by a fact, of which there is 
now taking place a gradual but sure develop- 
ment, in all the islands which we visited; viz: 
that real property has risen and is rising in value. 
In the towns, both the enhancement and the im- 
provement are extraordinary. In the country, 
the value of the slaves, to say the least of it, is al- 
ready transferred to the land. ‘Remember the 
declaration of our friend in St. Christopher’s, 
who had bought an estate, before emancipation, 
for £2000, and now would not sell it for £6000 ; 
and that of our friend in Jamaica, who sold 
‘G estate,’ for £1,500, and now remarks 
that it is worth £10,000.*” 

The author of a recent valuable work,} after 
quoting a letter of the Governor of the Wind- 
ward Islands, to show the relative cost of slave 
and free labor, from which it appears that the 
slave labor formerly employed in Barbados to 
produce a hogshead of sugar of 1,700 pounds, 
cost £10 12s., while the free labor now em- 
ployed there to produce the same is £3 19s 3d., 
says : 

x Governor Hincks, in the letter from which 
I have quoted, has selected an estate which he 





land on the island. The property in question, 
composed of 300 acres, was worth £50 an acre, 





*Familiar Letters to Henry Clay, page 139; N. Y.’ 
1840. 


+The Ordeal of Free Labor, by Wm. G. Sewell, 
page 53. Harper & Bro., 1861 


says gives a fair idea of the increased value of 
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during slavery, or a total of 15,000 sterling. 
The value of the slaves is estimated at £11,500 
—the sum that the proprietor received for them 
at the time of emancipation. After compensa- 
tion had been given, this very estdte was sold 
for £15,000 ; and was purchased by the present 
proprietor, a few years ago, for £30,000, or 
about $500 per acre. 

“This, I can certify, is by no means an un- 
usual price for land, for only recently an estate 
of 110 acres was bought for £14,100 sterling, 
which the purchaser himself had sold three 
years before for £9,000. It must be remem- 
bered that this land was not bought on specu- 
lation, but purely and simply for agricultural 
purposes. After informing himself of these 
prices, and of the further great expense of ma- 
nuring before the cane can be successfully culti- 
vated in Barbados, a stranger naturally asks why 
capitalists are so ready to purchase. There 
is only one answer. The profits of sugar-grow- 
ing with free labor are amply remunerative, and 
were never more so than they are at present.” 

The same authority shows a wonderful in- 
crease in the prosperity of the British West In- 
dia Islands since the emancipation of slavery. 
Speaking of Barbados, he states that with less than 
half the laborers now engaged in the cultivation of 
sugar, that colony exports nearly double the 
quantity she exported during the most favora- 
ble year of slavery. And speaking of Antigua, 
he says : 

“For ten years preceding the emancipation 
of slavery, the period of the island’s greatest 
prosperity under slavery, its average annual ex- 
portation was 12,500 hogsheads, with a field force 
of 18,320 laborers, one-third of whom must be 
held to have been non-effective. From 1840 to 
1850 the annual average was 13,000 hogsheads, 
and from 1850 to 1860, it rises to 13,500 hogs- 
heads of decidedly superior weight, with a field 
force of 6,000 laborers.”’* 

In his summary we find the following para- 
graph : 

“In the exports I have made mention of sugar 
only ; but if all other articles of commerce be 
included, and a comparison be instituted between 
the imports and exports of the colonies of Guiana, 
Trinidad, Barbados, and Antigua, under slavery, 
and of those under freedom, the annual balance 
in favor of freedom will be found to have reached 
already fifteen millions of dollars at the very 
lowest estimate.”’} 

This, in a population of 391,000 souls, of 
which 144,000 are said to be whites, shows an 
average gain by emancipation of $38 per an- 
num each, for every man, woman and child. 

Thus we find from the concurrent testimony 
of unimpeachable witnesses, that when these 
people enjoy the rights and privileges of free- 


ee ee ee 


men, they are not only able to take care of them- 
selves, but they have in some instances, by their 
industry, accomplished what few other men, un- 
der like circumstances, could equal, and perhaps 
none surpass. 

The wealth of a country depends upon its 
productions ; and these, upon the labor employed 
to develop them. If the inhabitants consume 
all that they produce, they cannot increase in 
material wealth. If they produce less, they ex- 
haust their resources and verge toward poverty. 
It is only when they produce more than they 
consume that they increase in wealth. As in- 
dustry tends to wealth and idleness to poverty, 
so is freedom to slavery. Inthe latter condition 
the laborer is without hope, and has no motive 
to labor, beyond the necessities of his existence, 
because his master takes all the surplus. Give 
him the fruits of his own industry, and you en- 
liven his hope and stimulate his energy. “ The 
love of having,” which is proverbial of man- 
kind, is excited ; and with possession comes the 
desire to possess. Hence arise artificial wants ; 
and as all these must be supplied, directly or in- 
directly, from the productions of the land, the 
increased demand enhancesits value. This ac- 
counts for the well-known fact that the value of 
land in a free State is much greater than itis in 
a slave State, under similar conditions in other 
respects. 

There is another view of this subject, bearing 
upon the questions which arise out of the con- 
dition of the colored refugees, which may be 
worth considering. 

If there is any advantage in material wealth 
to a nation, then all the labor which is necessary 
to develop its resources is of proportionate value. 
It is estimated that the minimum cost of raising 
or supporting a man from infancy to maturity, 
is not less than $500; and a shrewd observer 
has remarked that every good able-bodied emi- 
grant of 20 years that comes into the country, 
is an addition to the national wealth of at least 
$500. The cost of raising him being incurred 
by others, this country acquires him without 
cost. Now if this be true of industrious free- 
men from abroad, why is it not equally true of 
industrious freemen who are natives of the cli- 
mate, and skilled laborers of the soil? If so, 
then it follows that every able-bodied, industrious 
man deported from this country, would be a loss 
in material wealth of at least $500. And as 
Slavery, by paralyzing the industry of the white 
man, to that extent diminishes the sources of 
wealth ; and Freedom, by making labor honor- 
able, increases those means without cost by the 
change from idleness to industry, it is evident 
that any State must gain in material wealth by 
a change from Slavery to Freedom; and any 
man who has his farm cultivated by slaves, must 
gain in like manner, by putting an end to slavery 
and making it the interest of all to be industri- 
ous. How easy it would be to make the change ; 












































* Thid., page 144. 
t Ibid., page 315. 
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and how vast the importance of its consumma- 
tion! It would cure, by prevention, the evils 
which accrue to the master from the desertion 
of his farm; and the privations and sufferings 
of the laborer, incident to his flight for refuge 
in the land of the stranger. It would put an 
end to the cause of the present strife; and re- 
sult in peace to our distracted country. And 
whether voluntary or constrained, it seems the 
only safe solution of the present difficulties. 

Until that shall take place, there will doubt- 
less be a constant accession to the number of 
refugees, and a consequent necessity for help. 
They reach the Federal lines in various numbers, 
and of all ages, and mostly in great destitution. 
Then it is that relief is greatly needed. And 
when at last the weary stranger is enabled to 
reach a place of refuge, under the care of a 
kind superintendent, he appreciates the relief 
provided by his friends in the North. The ex- 
tent of this depends upon the supplies on hand. 

In reflecting upon the condition of the refu- 
gees, with a view of relieving their present 
wants and providing for their future support, it 
is evident that the chief reliance must be upon 
themselves. It is well, that they have in this 
respect been cared for by their Maker, for vain 
would be the attempt of any government to pro- 
vide for such a multitude! Butso far as others 
are concerned, we have arrived at a simple con- 
clusion. It is briefly comprehended in the com- 
mand which is binding alike upon all Christians, 
rulers, statesmen, or people: ‘All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” 

Witi1AM CROMWELL, 
BENJAMIN TATHAM, 
New York, 12th mo., 1862. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 14, 1863. 


THE Two ProctaMATions—ENGLIsH OPIN- 
10N.—We believe it is gratifying to our readers 
to be made acquainted with public and private 
manifestations of sound sentiments and strong 
sympathy in England for the national cause in 
our own land, as compared with rebellion and its 
objects. Our limits permit the insertion of only 
a few of the articles on this subject which might 
be copied from English papers. 

The Leeds Mercury, in its comments on the 
Emancipation Proclamation of our President, 
and the measures of retaliation ordered by 
Jefferson Davis, says : 


“The North and the South are pretty fairly 
represented by the New Year’s Proclamations of 
the two Presidents. The Northern Proclama- 


tion is a proclamation of freedom; the Southern 
Proclamation is a proclamation of blood. The 
Federal Government has announced liberty to 
the slave ; the Confederate Government has an- 
nounced death to the liberators. It is well that 
this contrast is presented at the very moment 
when British sympathy seems to be drawn out 
with almost irresistible strength towards the peo- 
ple of the South, when their courage and suc- 
cess seem to be establishing a claim to the ree. 
ognition of the world, when their vices and 
crimes seem in danger of being forgotten before 
the lustre of their military virtues. We trust 
that the contrast will not be lost upon those who 
have hitherto excused their sympathy with the 
South under the pretext that ‘slavery had no 
connection with the subject of dispute.’ The 
President’s Proclamation ‘is the offspring of 
noble policy, pursued indeed amidst dangers 
and disturbance, not without the risk of sad re- 
sults even in its own application, yet in full ac- 
cordance with the progressive and civilized 
spirit of the age.’ The rebel manifesto ‘ is the 
offspring of a cowardly revenge, which would 
degrade war to the level of the lowest savagery, 
which would butcher helpless prisoners on the 
field of battle. These Proclamations may fairly 
be taken as types of the two civilizations.’ ” 

In conclusion the Mercury adds: ‘“‘ We can 
hardly wonder that the civilized North should 
strive to expel by one blow the root of bitter- 
ness which underlies all this barbarism ; and we 
can hardly wonder that the South should hug 
its own barbarism as a precious treasure, and 
seek to maintain it by means even more barbar- 
ous than itself.” 


Bishop McIlvaine, of Ohio, writes to the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial : 


** While we are receiving such frequent evi- 
dences of the bitter feeling of the chief news- 
papers and other issues of the English press, 
towards our country, in the great trial, it is a 
duty, as well as a pleasure, to note the evidences 
that such feeling is not an index of the whole 
English mind, and especially of that part of the 
English population which suffers most by our 
troubles. Perhaps your readers will be gratified 
by the following extracts of a letter, which I 
have just received from a gentleman of high 
standing and influence among the learned and 
good of England. After speaking of the great 
efforts which are in progress, for the relief of 
the Lancashire sufferers, he adds: 

‘ And I must say that nothing has struck me 
so much in the whole of the terrible strife in 
your land as the noble, generous, muvificent 


manner in which some of your great citizens of 


New York have come forward to show their 
sympathy with the Lancashire sufferers. It is, 
indeed, a glorious sight of lofty benevolence, 
amidst so much of domestic trial, to look outward to 
the distant land, which suffers with your suffer- 
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ing, and to pour out upon it somewhat of the 
bounty, which God has graciously given, in corn 
and sustenance, to you. Ido trust this will have 
a healing influence between the two people, who 
ought ever to be one. It isto me most painful 
to read the articles in the Times which speak so 
disdainfully of your terrible conflict. The 
whole of your sorrow is a sorrow to all thought- 
ful people, and an evil to the world. It is a 
sorrow we should all try not only to mourn over, 
but to remedy if possible. The only bright spot 
at present in the whole of the fearful struggle 
is the probable blow given to slavery. 
‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.’ 

‘T cannot but think that great good is to come 
of this great evil. The way our operatives have 
behaved is indeed noble. They have never for 
a moment breathed a wish to break the blockade 
and obtain the much-needed cotton; they have 
suffered intensely rather than do you an injury. 
You have nobly witnessed and acknowledged 
this in your generous contributions to their deep 
necessity.’ 

There is a great deal of mind and heart in 
England of which the above is a true expres- 
sion; a great deal more than those who read 
England only by the Times, and such like ex- 
ponents, have any idea of. 

C. P. McItvatne.” 





THE CincInNATI RELIEF CoMMISSION.— 
We are informed that the Business Committee 
of this Association, of which our friend Abra- 
ham M. Taylor is President, have facilities that 
enable them to assure their friends and the 
public, of a faithful and judicious distribution 
of all contributions sent to them for the relief 
of the freed people of color in the West. They 
have already received shipments from New 
York and Philadelphia of goods, which have 
been sent forward; and more are greatly needed 
at this inclement season. 

Clothing should be forwarded to the “ Con- 
traband Relief Commission, N. E. corner 7th 
and Elm Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio;” and money 
may be remitted to the Treasurer, Jason Evans, 
and to either Abraham M. Taylor, James Tay- 
lor, or Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 

The urgent need of this suffering people, and 
the propriety—indeed the duty—of contributing 
to their relief are, we trust, so fully understood 
and acknowledged by our readers, that no addi- 
tional appeal to their benevolence is required. 
It is only necessary to assure them that their 
aid is still needed. 





Mararizp, at Randolph Meeting of Friends, Mont- 
gomery county, O., on the 20th of 11th month, 1862, 
Bensamin F. Symons, of Raysville Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana,to VeRLInDA Jenkins, of West Branch Monthly 
Meeting. 





, at Friends’ meeting house, in Mansfield, 
on the3d inst., Ricaarp Barrsy, of Blackstone, Mass., 
to Asiegait Hopass, of Foxboro’, Mass., both mem- 
bers of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. 


———_-—~<e- 


Diep, on the 20th of lst month, 1863, Brantson 
Hutcarns, in the 36th year of his age, a member of 
West Branch Monthly Meeting, Ohio. He was a son of 
Isaac and Rebecca Hutchins, (the former deceased). 
This dear friend was removed after a short confine- 
ment from a flattering disease, during which he 
earnestly sought by the prayer of faith to be right 
in the Divine sight and resigned to the Divine will. -, 


, 12th month 2d, 1862, in the 45th year of his 
age, Pheasant Bonn, a member and Elder of South 
River Monthly Meeting. 


, on Sixth-day the 30th of the 1st month, at the 
Bowne House, at Flushing, Long Island, Ann Bowne, 
in the 78th year of her age, a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 











, in Clinton county, Ohio, on the 28th of 9th 
month, 1862, Saran Jane Compton, daughter of Eli 
and Eunice Compton, aged 20 years, a member of 
Cesar s Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. She bore 
a painful illness of several months with cheerfulness 
and resignation. When she was told that it was 
thought she could not recover, she expressed a re- 
gret that she had not been more obedient, and said 
if she had her time to live over again, she would live 
differently. She was directed to look to Him who 
could forgive, which we believe she did. She said 
she often prayed, and that she had given up every 
thing in this world; that she hoped soon to be in 
heaven, there to join in singing songs of praise for- 
ever; then said, ‘Lord, bear with me; prepare 
a place for me; wash my robes and make them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


——, in Halfmoon, Saratoga county, N. Y., the 12th 
of 7th month, 1862, Tuomas Clements, a member of 
Moreau Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 80th year 
of his age. He had been afflicted for several years 
with a painful disease, or rather a combination of 
afflictive complaints, that at times were very painful to 
bear; yet amidst his bodily suffering, he endured 
them all with Christian patience and composure, and 
appeared very sensible of the near approach of death. 
He said to a friend after a meeting, that he thought 
it was the last meeting he should attend, which 
proved to be so. During his last sickness he remarked 
that all his work was finished, and all that remained 
for him to do was a heavenly work, saying, ‘“ My 
Jesus is near.” 

——, in Haltmoon, Saratoga county, N. Y., the 
30th of 11th month, 1862, Joanna BurrinTon, widow 
of Zepheniah Buffinton, a’ member of Moreau 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged 84 years. She 
had for many years acceptably filled the station of 
an Elder ; and gave her friends a well grounded hope 
that she, as a shock of corn fully ripe, is gathered 
into the heavenly garner. 


——, on the 2d of lst month, 1863, Divan Sat, 
in her 45th year, a member of Mississinewa Monthly 
Meeting. This dear friend was enabled to beara 
long and severe illness with much patience and res- 
ignation. She had long endeavored to follow the 
footsteps of her Divine Master. Many comforting 
expressions fell from her lips at various times 
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through her illness. A friend expressing his belief, 
a short time before her release, that her Saviour was 
often near her, she replied, ‘Oh yes! He has often 
met with me on this bed of affliction, and through 
his unspeakable mercy filled my soul with such a 
Sense of his goodness, that songs, thanksgiving, and 
high praises have often been the sweet companions 
of my mind.” 


FRIENDS’ LYCEUM LECTURES. 


A Lecture will be delivered in the Lecture Room 
of Friends’ Meeting House, 20th street, N. Y., by 
John Stanton Gould, of Hudson, N. Y., Second-day 
evening next, 16th imst., at 8 o’clock. Subject 
‘“ Pauperism.” 






















—_——-—~<ee 


Diep, on the 18th of 5th month, 1862, near Con- 
stantine, Michigan, Summon Tuomas, in the 59th year 
of his age, a useful and beloved member of Birch 
Lake Monthly Meeting. He left a consoling assurance 
to survivors that his close was peaceful. 


——, in Buffalo, N. Y.,on the 8th of lst month 
last, Mary M. Hainzs, aged fourteen years; and on 
the 18th of the same month, Anna H. Harnes, aged 


10 years and 8 months, daughters of Emmor and Ann 
-M. Haines. 


——, near Marion, Grant county, Ind,, on the 27th 
of 11th month, 1862, Clark Wincurts, in the 71st 
year of his age, a member of Mississinewa Monthly 


Meeting. His friends have a comforting belief that 
his end was peace. 


——, on the 19th ult.,.Martna Ary, daughter of Ben- 
jamin and Sarah Ann Hobson, members of Smith- 
field Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in her 9th year, and 

On the 31st ult., Bensamin Hopson, in the 40th 
year of his age. 

This beloved friend evinced by his daily life and 
conversation, that it was his chief concern to lay up 
treasure in heaven; and when disease was prostrating 
his vital powers, his heart was raised in frequent and 
fervent prayer that all his sins might be washed out 
through the atoning blood of his dear Saviour ; and 
he was enabled to say, “ through mercy, I believe I 
shall be saved, but not of any works or merit of my 
own,” repeating “God is merciful and willeth not 
the death of any, but that all should return, repent 
and live.” Tohis beloved companion, he said, “Mourn 
not forme; great as is the trial of faith in leav- 
ing thee and my precious children, the Master calleth 
for me and I must go. I havea hope, yes, 1 may 
say a comfortable hope that all will be well with me, and 
God will be your Helper, only trust in Him.” Those 
who were privileged to witness the quiet peaceful- 
ness of his last hours, could say, “ Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord, yea saith the spirit, they 


rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” 


GRISCOM STREET (LATE GREEN’S COURT) s0UP 
HOUSE. 

The above institution is now delivering Soup to 
the poor daily, except First-days, from 11 to 1 o’clock. 

The Society employs no collector, but relies on the 
voluntary contributions of the benevolent, which will 
be gratefully received by Jeremiah Hacker, 316 south 
Fourth street, or Thomas Evans, 817 Arch street. 

lst mo. 17—3t. 


<0 ____ 


WANTED, 


A Teacher, a consistent Friend, capable of giving 
instruction in all the common branches of an 
English education, to take charge of a Monthly Meét- 
ing School. Address 
Witet Doranp, or Isaac T. Greson, 
Salem, Iowa. 





lst mo. 3lst—3t. 


— <r —_— 


The Spring Term of Oak Grove Seminary will 
open on Third-day the 17th of Second month, and 
continue eleven weeks. Augustine Jones, A. B., 
Principal. Applications should be addressed early 
to James VAN BLaRcom, 

20th of Ist mo., 1863—3t. | Vassalboro, Maine. 





From the American Messenger. 


A DISGRACE TO THE AGE. 


The court at Granada, Spain, have at last 
passed sentence on the thirteen Protestants 
who were arraigned before them for the hei- 
nous crime of reading and lending the Bible! 
Teva was sentenced to nine years, and Matamo- 
ras to eight years’ imprisonment; “and both 
are for ever prevented from following the pro- 
fession of teacher, interdicted from all political 
offices and rights during the term of their sen- 
tence, and condemned to pay a quarter of the 
expenses each.” The high judicial tribunal “ of 
the most Christian and apostolic kingdom of 
Spain,” where the most flagrant crimes and 
criminals flourish with seeming impunity, has 
thus decided that obedience to the Saviour’s 
command, Search the Scriptures, is deserving 
of aseverer punishment than it administers to 
notorious perjury, robbery or murder. 

This sentence, so opposed to the spirit of the 
age, has called forth indignant remonstrances 
from the leading journals of Europe. Even the 
Correspondencia, a semi-official journal in Spain, 
attempts to palliate it by saying that “ they 
were not prosecuted because they were Protest- 
ants, as Spain never prosecutes any one for his 
religious opinions or belief, but because they 
openly carried on, both viva voce, and with 
their pen, a propagandism in favor of the Prot- 
estant religion, an act which is contrary to the 


——,, lst month 12th, 1863, CHaRLES FRANKLIN, son 
of Amos and Ellen Spray, aged 3 months ; a member 
of Cesar’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


, near Salem, N. J., the 30th of 12th month, 
1862, Wittram Apport, in the 11th year of his age; 
and on the 30th of Ist month, 1863, Joszrn B. Ansort, 


aged nearly 6 years; children of George and Ruth S. 
Abbott. 


——,on the 15th of 1st month, Isaac Coxtins, a 
member of the Western District Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia, in the 76th year of his age. 

After a long continued and suffering illness, he 
was favored, in a deep sense of unworthiness, to make 
a peaceful close, depending solely upon the mercy of 
God in Jesus Christ, for his salvation, and it is rev- 
erently believed he has been admitted to an entrance 
into that Heavenly City where “there is no more 
death, nor sorrow, nor crying, neither any more pain, 
for the former things are passed away.” 








There is assimilation of character to the fa- 
vorite object and chosen good. 
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provisions of the constitution in force in the 
state.” 

To this the Journal des Débats, a prominent 
Paris paper, replies, “ What public opinion will 
with difficulty comprehend, not only in France, 
but throughout all Europe, is, that such a law 
should still exist in a country which has a con- 
stitutional government, a tribune, and a free 
press, and which every day boasts! of its prog- 
ress in the path of modern civilization.” The 
Siecle, another Paris journal, also expresses its 
astonishment at such a defence, and referring 
to the recent decree of the Chinese government 
recommending religious toleration, pungently 
observes, “‘ At the moment when liberty of con- 
science receives such heavy blows in Spain, it 
triumphs in China. The decree in question, 
authorizing Christians to perform worship, and 
preach throughout the whole extent of the Ce- 
lestial empire, appeared in the Pekin Gazette six 
months before the insertion of the condemnation 
of the Andalusian Protestants in the Madrid 
Gazette. Toung-Tche therefore sets a great 
example to IsabellaII. Let us hope that Spain 
will not any longer remain in the rear of 
China.” 


Wash the roots clean, slice in thin pieces, dry 
in the sun or in a moderate oven, and brown 
and grind the same as coffee. It is stronger 
than the pure coffee in equal quantities, gives a 
good color to the decoction, but does not settle 
quite as clear as the genuine article. It is an 
ingredient in all the burnt and ground coffee 
sold in market. The flavor is agreeable to most 
persons, and used as a partial substitute for the 
Java it does very well. . We recently treated 
our friends with a dish of coffee made of chicory, 
rye, and wheat bran stirred up with molasses 
and browned like the other ingredients. It was 
pronounced very good, and they were surprised 
to learn that it contained not a particle of 
coffee. 

The only objection we can find against its 
culture as a farm crop, is that when once sown 
it is exceedingly difficult to get it out of the land, 
and it becomes a weed. Yet it is esteemed 
abroad as a forage plant, and is readily eaten by 
cattle either green or dry. The root is very 
solid and does not shrink very badly in drying, 
so that a rod square will furnish an abundant 
supply for a family for a year. T.S. G. 


————+ 0m 


From the Country Gentleman. 
THE CULTURE OF CHICORY. 


My experience is confined to raising a few 
bushels annually in the garden for our own 
use. 

Chicory belongs to the family of Composite, 
or compound flowers, and has a milky juice like 
the dandelion. It produces its seeds the second 
year, yet the root is perennial, and even frag- 
ments of it live and grow. The root is white, 
shaped like a carrot, but does not grow as large, 
and has many branches or fibres. The flower 
stalks are about four feet high, branched, with 
abundant foliage and numerous large blue 
flowers. 

It is principally cultivated in Germany, and 
used either alone or with other materials, as a 
substitute for coffee. We import large quanti- 
ties of it every year, and it is raised to a con- 
siderable extent for market by German farmers 
on Long Island. We were informed by a coffee 
burner in New York, that one farmer in 1861, 
raised fifty acres, for which crop when prepared 
for market, he received eight thousand dollars. 
The price for the dried root in New York, the 
past year, has been eight cents per pound or 
even higher. 

The seed may be obtained at the principal seed 
stores. It should be sown in drills like carrots, 
and receive similar culture. The soil should be 
light and of easy tillage, and the manure well 
fermented and finely pulverised. The roots may 
be dug in October, the tops furnishing food for 
cattle, though if fed in excessive quantity to 


milch cows, they are said to injure the qualit 
of the milk, js , Ping 


—__-~en—- _____ 


From “The Free South,” published at Beaufort, 8. C. 
EMANCIPATION. 


Whether the negroes of the South are to rot 
on every hill-side and plain on which they now 
dwell, or to rise to all the immunities and bless- 
ings of a noble civilization, our duty and our in- 
terest now is—Emancipation. We have a deep 
sympathy and pity for this down-trodden race. 
Their dumb sorrow appeals to us like that silent 
grief that is “too deep for tears.” But still, if 
we measure suffering by sensibility, the whites 
are greater sufferers in this wrong of Slavery 
than the blacks themselves. It is a law of the 
moral universe that he who inflicts wrong suffers 
more than the object of it. Most clearly is 
this law vindicated in the history of Slavery in 
this country. The demoralization, the drunken- 
ness, and the violence of Southern life; the un- 
thriftiness and the hopeless poverty of its labor- 
ing white population; the “skeleton that sat at 
the feast ” of every planter, in the fearful shape 
of Jnsurrection ; the recklessness of the young ; 
the hardness of heart, and bitter ambition of 
the old, which any one could observe in South- 
ern life; the sensitiveness that winced from the 
least touch of censure on the sore of their po- 
litical and social body, and the desperation with 
which they would expose it to the hardest 
blows; the wastefulness that passed for gener- 
osity; the hectoring that passed for bravery ; 
the assumption that passed for honor; the re- 
ligionism that passed for piety ; the shallowness 
that passed for learning; the diletanteism that 
passed for literature ;—all showed that the 
Southern mind and heart were utterly subverted, 
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corrupted, and turned to froth, to “ bitterness 
and gall.” : ‘ ° ; ‘ 

The truth is, among the fallacies that we are 
exploding in this Department is this, ‘‘ that the 
negroes cannot take care of themselves.” What 
does this mean? If it means anything bearing 
on the question of their Emancipation, it means 
that as yet they are not competent to assume 
the direction of their own action as personal and 
legal freemen ; that they must still, “some how 
or other,” be held as guasi slaves. This is false. 
But if by this is meant that they are not as yet 
able to make their own laws, and extemporize 
lawyers, ministers, physicians, magistrates, 
teachers, Xc., out of their slave culture, then 
tell us, where is the mere laboring popula- 
tion of any country that is able to do this? Is 
that any argument for enslaving them? It is 
proved that the negroes will neither become 
paupers nor criminals if left to their personal 
freedom, and that is all that should be re- 
quired in reference to the question of emanci- 
pation. 

But we have deeper and nobler convictions 
with regard to this race. The good sense, the 
humanity, the helpfulness, the deep sympathy 
and tenderness of their hearts; the heroism and 
self-devotion which we have seen at times among 
this people, are the highest and most indestruc- 
tible elements of human character, and out of 
these will rise a grand and self-sustaining civil- 
ization, which, clothed with their love of orna- 
ment and sensibility to harmony, will at some 
future day show the world some new and beau- 
tiful form of human character, flowing into 
wonderful organizations of art, virtue and intel- 
ligence. 

Now, this we say because we have observed, 
even in the missionary superintendents of this 
Department, a disposition to hold on to the 
negro as a servile tool; a fear that too much 
personal independence “will not be good for 
him.” It is the old skepticism against Freedom 
and Humanity, that lurks at the bottom of 
Slavery itself, that gives rise to such fears. 
The only revolutions in this world that bless 
mankind with a blaze of glory, are the radical 
revolutions, that tear in pieces the selfish inter- 
ests of the hour. 

The only cures that are worth anything, are 
radical. Who would have any other cure for 
his disease than one that is radical. Hence, I 
believe the more sudden and complete the 
change from slavery to freedom, the better for 
all parties concerned. Let the negroes have 
ENTIRE PERSONAL FREEDOM under the laws, and 
they will reach at once all the conditions neces- 
sary to the feelings, responsibility and duties of 
human life. But any half-way freedom will 
partake of the combined evils of Slavery and un- 
bridled license. 


Do what thou ought, come what will. 


REVIEW. 


From The Press. 


GOLD IS UP—THE CURRENCY IS NOT DOWN. 


The history of opinions informs us that great 
errors are adhered to as firmly, and sometimes 
as honestly, as great truths. It is our lot in 
this world, and our duty, to avoid error as care- 
fully as we would seek the truth ; even more 
so, for the ways of error are far more numerous 
and easy to travel than the ways of truth. Pop. 
ular errors, when of sufficient importance to 
have many advocates, generally have a long 
race before they are brought down and de- 
stroyed. There is one at this moment attracting 
wide attention, and causing a great outery. It 
is proclaimed in dailies, monthlies, in grave 
State papers, in speeches, and oracular deliver- 
ances on all sides, that the currency of the loyal 
States is depreciated to the exact extent of the 
price of gold. Many, very many, intelligent 
people assert this with as much confidence. and 
sincerity as they would say that two and two 
make four. They assume it as an undoubted 
element in their financial reasonings, and the 
whole financial position of the country is con- 
sidered from that point of view. The nation is 
pronounced to be, on that account, on the very 
brink of financial ruin. 

This is a monstrous mistake, founded ona 
fallacy not less monstrous. We have certainly 
real troubles and difficulties enough, in our pres- 
ent national position, to encounter, without al- 
lowing this alarming and mischievous apprehen- 
sion a place in our minds. Long familiarity 
with subjects of this kind leads us to the con- 
clusion that there is absolutely no ground for the 
assertion that our currency has depreciated to 
the extent that gold has risen, nor indeed to any 
injurious extent. 

What is the import of this asserted deprecia- 
tion? It imports that the banks and people of 
the loyal States are receiving every week, in 
payment of debts, not less than two hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars, in a currency de- 
preciated forty to fifty per cent. ; that is, worth 
at most one hundred and fifty millions, losing 
for the time at the rate of upwards of fifty-two 
hundred millions yearly. It imports that the 
operations of the New York clearing house, 
which exceed one hundred millions weekly, rep- 
resent only fifty or sixty millions, and that the 
rest is only moonshine. It imports that a man 
who, with this currency, purchases real estate 
at the same price he could have had it three 
years ago, to the amount of $100,000, really 
only pays $55,000 for it; and that, although the 
man who receives the $100,000 can with this 
same currency go into the real estate market 
and purchase productive real estate at about the 
same rate he would have given several years 
ago, or although he can purchase the best of six 
or seven per cent, mortgages at the same rate he 
would have paid for them in gold three years 
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causes of the advance of these articles are well 
known. The paper currency is not responsible for 
the advance in labor, which itis equallywell known 
is caused by the withdrawal of nearly a million 
of laborers for the suppression of rebellion ; nor 
for the advance in very many articles, into the 
price of which the cost of labor enters as a chief 
element. Such is the whole range of the prod- 
ucts of our domestic industry. Iron is wholly 
the product of labor, the raw materials in their 
natural condition having little comparative 
value ; its advance, then, is to be attributed to the 
cost of labor, to heavier duties, and to the pre- 
mium on gold. Lumber has advanced because 
the hardy men, who have heretofore prepared it 
for market, have left the wild regions where it 
is obtained, and are absent from their occupa- 
tion for the defence of the country. The whole 
range of imported commodities has been affect- 
ed by increased duties and the rise in gold. 
The extraordinary advance in exchange has in- 
creased the price of the commodities usually ex- 
ported by offering such a large premium on 
foreign funds. 

When all these considerations, and all the 
facts to which they point, are duly weighed, 
where is the propriety of insisting that the cur- 
rency of the present time in the loyal States is 
depreciated forty-five per cent., or, as is assert- 
ed, to the very figure of the premium on gold? 

This assertion deserves the broadest denial 
which can be offered to it. We deny that there 
has been any advance in prices owing to depre- 
ciation of the general currnecy. We deny that 
there has been any depreciation of the currency 
to correspond with the advance in gold. We 
insist that the rise in gold isan independent eveat 
unconnected with the general currency. It is as 
easy to assign the reasons for the advance of gold 
as those for the rise of any other commodity which 
has increased in price. When the banks were 
paying gold it could not command a premium, 
for the banks supplied the demand at par. 
When the banks suspended, the holders of gold 
immediately asked from one to two per cent., 
and those who needed gold were obliged to give 
it. As the demand increased, the dealers in 
gold increased the price. The demand increased 
for several reasons. 

1. The export of gold was constantly dimin- 

ishing the stock on hand. It carried off sixty- 
nine millions in 1862. : 
2. Gold was constantly required for payment 
of duties, and the importers were compelled to 
purchase in the market what they could not de- 
mand of the banks. 

3. The Government required a considerable 
quantity of gold for payment of interest on the 
public debt, for various other purposes at home, 
for payment of purchases abroad, and for pay- 
ment of naval expenses and salaries of ministers 
and consuls. 


4. The aspects of the war and the expecta- 


ago. Farms in all the best agricultural districts 
of the country can be purchased with this cur- 
rency as cheaply as before the suspension of 
specie payments. The real estate of the coun- 
try, the main item of national wealth, and cer- 
tainly worth twenty times our whole stock of 
gold, can then be purchased and paid for in this 
currency, alleged to be depreciated at least for- 
ty-five per cent., at rates as favorable to pur- 
chasers as before the assumed depreciation took 
place. If this doctrine be well founded, real 
estate has depreciated in the same ratio as the 
currency. It is well known that although there 
have been fluctuations in city property as well 
before as since the suspension of payments in 
gold, the great bulk of the real estate in the 
loyal States has undergone no depreciation since 
the rebellion commenced, whereby it can be 
purchased at the same prices as formerly in a 
currency now depreciated ; neither is it support- 
ed-atits present valuation by speculation, nor 
by a currency so depreciated. 

So far, then, as can be ascertained from our 
thousands of millions of real estate in country or 
in city, no depreciation of the currency has oc- 
curred, nor has the amount or quality of the 
currency exerted any appreciable influence on 
the price of real estate. 

It is asserted strenuously, by those who should 
be more careful of their conclusions and admis- 
sions before committing themselves to a doctrine 
80 injurious to our national credit, that a great 
inflation of prices has occurred as a consequence 
of the large issues of paper currency. This as- 
sertion is made in part on the faith of a doctrine 
which has been much taught by a certain class 
of theorists in political economy during the last 
half century. In the whole range of industrial 
and commercial economy there is scarce a more 
complicated subject, both as to facts and theory, 
than prices. Of all the influences which bear 
upon prices, there are perhaps none whose ef- 
fects are so general, and yet so small, as changes 
in the quantity of currency. It is so much 
easier to attribute any increase of prices to the 
currency than to ascertain the real facts of every 
fluctuation in price, that it is a favorite mode of 
saving the labor of minute and careful investi- 
gation. 

No one will deny that every article of trade, 
every product of industry, has its own law of 
price, its own fluctuations of market value, 
ruling mainly the rates at which it is sold in the 
channels of consumption and trade. These 
special laws which pertain to each commodity, 
and on which its price essentially, and most of 
all, depends, must, in the first place, be consult- 
ed, and the actual facts and influences pertain- 
ing thereto be ascertained, before attempting to 
discover the effect of the secondary influences 
arising from such causes as those of the currency. 
It is not the paper currency which has raised the 
price of cotton, or coal, or sugar, or wool; the 
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tion of large issues of paper currency induced 
many people to hoard or keep it on hand for 
emergencies. 

5. The sale of American securities returned 
to us from Europe created a large demand for 
exchange, the rise of which proportionately af- 
fected gold. 

6. So many influences operating on one com- 
modity caused a rapid advance; the speculators 
and brokers, who fatten on fluctuations, and are 
quick to perceive such conjunctions of circum- 
stances as affect the articles in which they deal, 
such as stocks or gold, were prompt to step in- 
to a movement already so well supported. These 
shrewd dealers soon found that they had also 
the hearty co-operation of the holders of Amer- 
ican securities, who feared the return and sale, 
to the injury of our money market, of similar 
securities held abroad. All these influences 
tend not only to produce a rise in gold, but to 
keep it at a high figure. As stocks go up, gold 
goes up with them, because parties in the for- 
eign interest can afford to purchase gold if spec- 
ulation advances stocks sufficiently to cover the 
whole or a portion of the premium on gold. 

7. At the present stage of the gold market, 
it has perhaps no one support more powerful 
than the very general and very erroneous belief 
in the depreciation of the treasury issues and 
bank notes. The confident and persevering 
announcement that the general paper currency 
has depreciated from forty-five to fifty per cent. 
is alarming even to those who hesitate to credit 
so absurd a position. This alarm spreads. A 
currency which could fall one-half in a year may 
go to nothing in another year. In proportion 
to the credit given to this false notion must be 
the force of the rush for gold and the advance 


in price. 

Only one class of men can resist the force of 
these facts, which prove that the premium on 
gold exhibits the advance in price of gold, and 
not the depreciation of the paper currency— 
that class of theorists who believe that gold has 
the extraordinary quality of neither rising nor 


falling in price. This class of men, unhappily 
for our national finances, is neither small nor 
insignificant ; it is a class destitute neither of 
intelligence, nor of influence. It is at this mo- 
ment exerting an influence on public affairs so 
mischievous that not even rebel armies more 
threaten the safety of the country. 
(To be concluded.) 


‘ “J WILL BLESS THE LORD AT ALL TIMES.” 


Oh, Thou, whose bounty fills my cup 
With every blessing meet, 

I give Thee thanks for every drop— 
The bitter. and the sweet ! 


I praise Thee for the desert road, 
And for the river-side— 

For all Thy goodness hath bestowed, 
And all Thy grace denied! 
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I thank Thee both for smile and frown, 
And for the gain and loss ; 

I praise Thee for the future crown, 
And for the present cross ! 


I thank Thee for the wing of love 
Which stirred my worldly nest, 
And for the stormy cloud that drove 

The flutterer to Thy breast ! 


I bless Thee for the glad increase, 
And for the waning joy; 
And for this strange, this settled peace, 
Which nothing can destroy! 
ascii lint 
From the Boston Transcript. 

The Boston correspondent of the Christian Inquirer, 
in his notice [1855] of the ancient Quaker burial 
ground, in the rear of the Transcript Building, in 
Congress street, Boston, says that as he walked away 
from the spot where the laborers exhumed the bones 
of the Quakers, his mind was upon the scene depicted 
in the following lines, which were originally published 
in a Philadelphia paper some years since. The fact 
upon which the poem is founded is a verity. It is 
true that this single worshipper went for many years 
alone to his place of worship, 


THE SOLITARY WORSHIPPER. 


A single member of the Society of Friends, in Boston, went to 
their = of worship some years after all his fellow worebippers 
were dead. 


Alone and silent there he sat, 
Within the house of prayer, 

Where once with him his brethren met 
In silent worship there. 


They all had gone; the young and old 
Were gathered to the dead ; 

He saw no more their friendly looks, 
He heard no more their tread. 


Yet still he loved, as came the day 
When they were wont to meet, 

To tread the old familiar way, 
And take his ’customed seat. 


Plain was the place—a humble hall, 
In which he sat alone ; 

The show of forms, the pride of art, 
To him were all unknown. 


No organ pealed its solemn notes, 

_ No choir the stillness broke, 

No preacher read the sacred page, 
Or to his hearer spoke. 


He needed not these outward things 
To wake the reverent mind ; 

For other ends than such as this 
They seemed to him designed. 


In silence, gathered to himself, 
The Spirit he implored, 

And, without speech, or outward sign, 
The Father he adored. 


And to his mind was opened then 
The meaning of the word— 

“ Ask, and receive’—“ Seek ye, and find,” 
The Spirit of the Lord. 


The Spirit strengthened and consoled, 
And gave him inward sight ; 

And on his lonely, darkened path 
It threw a heavenly light. 


No more alone! for he had come 
To Zion's holy hill, 

The city of the living God, 
That saints and angels fill. 
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The elders there, with silver locks, 
The sisters’ modest grace, 

The young in all their innocence, 
With glory filled the place. 


No cloud of sorrow or of care 
A soul had ever known 

That in that happy land he saw, 
Nor felt it e’er alone. 
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shows that 5038 applications for patents were made 
during 1862, and that 3521 were granted; caveats 
filed, 824; applications for extension, 41 ; patents ex- 
tended, 22; patents expired, 648. All except 83 of 
the patents granted were issued to citizens of the 
United States. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has replied to an 
inquiry of the Senate relative to the amount of duty 
on imports of paper, that it is not separately classi- 
fied, but it is included in manufactures of paper. 
The imports under the present act are, at New York, 
$126,141, yielding a revenue of $39,684; at Boston, 
$30,684, yielding $9,688 ; at Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, none; an aggregate of $156,825, giving a rev- 
enue of $49,372. It is impossible to state how much 
of this is for printing paper, but the Secretary be- 
lieves that a reduction of duty would considerably 
increase the revenue. 

The Committee on Elections of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has reported against the claims of both 
J. B. McLeod and W. W. Wing, the contestants for a 
seat in that house from the second district of Vir- 
ginia. They state that the district comprises Nor- 
foik and ten other counties, in a portion of the pre- 
cincts of only four of which the polls were opened, the 
remainder of the territory being in rebel possession. 
The total number of votes cast for all the candidates 
was 1402, in a district usually polling about 10,000. 
The Committee, therefore, in accordance with the 
custom in similar cases, reported that this was in no 
just sense an election. The same Committee has re- 
ported favorably on the claims of B. F. Flanders and 
M. Hahn, as Representatives from the lst and 2d dis- 
tricts of Louisiana, (New Orleans.) They were elected 
under the proclamation of Military Governor Shepley. 


Gen. Banks, at New Orleans, has issued an order 
explaining the President’s emancipation proclama- 
tion, inwhichhe says: ‘ Officers and soldiers will 
not encourage or assist slaves to leave their employ- 
ers, but they cannot compel or authorize their return 
by force. The public interest peremptorily demands 
that all persons without other means or support be 
required to maintain themselves by labor Negroes 
are not exempt from this law. Those who leave 
their employers will be compelled to support them- 
selves and families by labor upon the public works. 

‘‘The Quartermaster’s Department is charged with 
the duty of harvesting corn on deserted fields, and 
cultivating abandonedestates. Unemployed negroes 
will be engaged in this service under the control of 
suitable agents, or planters, with ajust compensation 
in food, clothing and money.” This is said to have 
disappointed some who expected that fugitive slaves 
would be returned to their masters in the districts 
exempted by the proclamation. 


Their looks of peace, and love unchanged, 
Assured his trembling soul, 

And bade him banish every fear, 
And every doubt control. 


With them again, as when on earth, 
He held communion sweet ; 

And by their sympathy was made 
For heaven’s own worship meet. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
24th ult. 


Enctanp.—The London correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian states, on what he considers good 
authority, that the “Confederate” government has 
been doing a considerable business in England, 
through the medium of cotton warrants; which are 
undertakings to deliver a certain amount of cotton 
at a fixed price,—reported to be 3d or 4d per lb.,— 
so many days after sight, at any Confederate port, 
after the recognition of the Confederacy. 


France,—A reinforcement of 6000 additional 
troops has been ordered to Mexico. 


Itaty.—The submarine cable between Cagliari, in 
the island of Sardinia, and Trapani in Sicily, 200 
miles long, has been successfully laid. 


Greece.—The Weimar, (Germany) Gazette an- 
nounces the acceptance of the Greek throne by the 
Duke of Saxe Coburg, on condition that the house of 
Bavaria renounces its rights. The Dukeisa brother 
of the late Prince Albert, Prince Consort of England. 


Sourn America.—The Peruvian government has 
passed a law granting the same privileges to foreign 
steamers on that coast as are now enjoyed by the 
merchant sailing vessels of that country; also a bill 
for a decimal system of weights and measures. 


CentraL America.—An earthquake occurred at 
Guatemala, on the 19th of 12th month, which caused 
considerable damage to the town. A difficulty has 
arisen between the governments of Guatemala and 
Salvador. President Carrera, of the former, is said 
to have espoused the cause of an aspirant to the Pres- 












idency of Salvador, who is now an exile in Guate- 
mala, and to propose to aid him with troops; and 
Barrios, the President of Salvador, is preparing for 
war, but it is supposed he will wait for his opponent 
‘to commence hostilities. 









Domestic.—A recent dispatch from San Francisco 
mentions the arrival there of a vessel from Shang- 
hae, with 700 bales of cotton cloth from China, 
and the prospect of a liberal supply of cotton goods 
from that quarter for the California market. Three 
large ships are reported to have taken cargoes of 
cotton from Japan for England, during the 12th mo. 
last. A California company, it is stated, has ob- 
tained a tract of land in the peninsula of Lower Cal- 
ifornia, on which a fair quality of upland cotton 
grows wild. They propose to cultivate it, believing 
that with the cheap native labor it may be made 
profitable. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of Patents 

















Military Affairs.—Gen. Loan, commanding the cen- 
tral district of Missouri, has issued orders that all 
guerillas, robbers, recruiting officersand emissaries, 
assuming to act under rebel authority, found in that 
military district, shall be promptly executed by the 
first commissioned officers into whose hands they 
shall be delivered ; persons knowingly harboring or 
abetting such parties shall suffer like punishment, 
their houses be destroyed, and all personal property 
on the premises be seized and applied to the indem- 
nification of Union citizens. 

Fort Donelson was attacked by a rebel force on the 
5th inst., but the assailants were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. 

A Houston (Texas) rebel paper contains an ac- 
count of the capture on the 21st ult.. of two U. S. 
vessels at Sabine Pass, by an expedition from the 
rebel fleet. They are represented to have surrendered 
with but little resistance. Gen. Magruder, the rebel 
commander at Galveston, issued a proclamation de- 
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claring that port open for commerce with friendly 
nations, and inviting their merchants to resume in- 
tercourse therewith ; but Com. Bell, commanding the 
U. 8. naval forces on the coast, published on the 20th 
a notification that both that place and Sabine Pass, 
as well asthe whole coast of Texas, are under an 
actual blockade by a sufficient force of U.S. vessels, 
and thatany merchant vessel attempting to pass in 
or out, will be subject to capture. On the 21st, he 
sent to the foreign consuls at Galveston a proclama- 
tion, warning them that the city was liable to be at- 
tacked at any time by the forces under his command, 
and that twenty-four hours from the evening of 
that day would be allowed for innocent and helpless 
persons to withdraw from the place and its vicinity. 
We have no later intelligence from that quarter. The 
U. S. Consul at Monterey, Mexico, states that immense 
quantities of cotton belonging to rebels in Texas are 
sold at that place, the proceeds of which are re- 
turned in supplies for the rebel army. 


On the 29th ult., the blockading fleet off Charles- 
ton captured a large steamer, the Princess Royal, 
attempting to enter the harbor, laden with cannon, 
ammunition, two steam engines suited for iron-clad 
vessels, and a valuable cargo of other articles, from 
England. The vessel and part of the cargo are 
stated to belong to the firm of W. S. Lindsay & Co., of 
London, the head of which, as a member of Parlia- 
ment, has been conspicuous for his advocacy of the 
South. It cleared from London for Halifax, N. S., 
and Vancouver’s Island, but at Halifax took out a 
second clearance for Bermuda. Just before the cap- 
ture, the steamer was run ashore, and the Captain 
and some other officers escaped in boats ; but it was 
afterwards got off by the captors without injury, and 
taken to Port Royal, and subsequently to Philadel- 
phia, arriving at that place on the 8th inst. Official 
dispatches from Admiral Dupont, received by it, 
state that about 44 A. M., on the 31st, in a thick fog, 
two iron-clad gunboats or steam rams from Charles- 
ton, attacked the blockading fleet. The steamer 
Mercedita was struck by one and cut through near 
the water-line, and a ball at the same time passed 
through the boilers, totally disabling the vessel for 
the time. The commander therefore surrendered, 
and the officers and crew were paroled by the rebel 
commander, the vessel afterwards returning to Port 
Royal for repairs. Both rams then attacked the 
steamer Keystone State, which was set on fire, and 
also disabled by a shell passing through the steam 
chimneys, but was not captured. About twenty of 
the crew were killed, and as many badly injured, by 
shells and escaping steam. Some of the other ves- 
sels of the squadron succeeded in repelling the rams, 
which retired to the city. The rebel accounts, pre- 
viously received here, via Richmond, stated that the 
entire blockading fleet had been driven out of sight 
from the harbor, for a time, although it afterwards 
returned to its station; that Gen. Beauregard and 
Com. Ingraham, commanding the rebel land and 
paval forces, had issued a joint proclamation, declar- 
ing the blockade raised by a superior force ; and that 
the Foreign Consuls in the city had declared their 
unanimous opinion that such was legally the éase. 
This assumption is not sustained by the official state- 
ments of Admiral Dupont and his officers, which 
indicate that of ten or more vessels, only two were 
muchinjured, and two others were sent temporarily to 
Port Royal, one to convey dispatches and the other 
to tow the Keystone State, but these returned at once 
to their posts, and were soon followed by additional 
force including an iron-clad vessel. A U.S. gun- 
boat was recently captured in Stono Inlet, by three 
rebel batteries, which had been secretly erected 
on the shore. A number of vessels with troops, 
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under Gen. Foster, lately stationed in North Carolina, 
are stated to have arrived at Port Royal. 


Conaress.—The Senate passed a bill authorizing 
the President to grant qualified pardons so as to 
remit fines, &c.; that to supply temporarily vacan. 
cies in the executive departments; the House bill to 
promote the efficiency of the commissary department 
in the army; one for the appointment of an Assistant 
Register and Solicitor for the Treasury Department; 
and several bills relating to the District of Columbia ; 
and concurred in the report of the committee of con. 
ferenceon the Deficiency Appropriation bill. Bills 
were introduced for the sale of certain Indian reser. 
vations in California, and the establishment of new 
ones in the same State ; to prevent and punish frauds 
on the revenue and provide for a more certain and 
speedy collection of claims in favor of the United 
States; forthe construction of a military and postal 
railroad from Washington to New York; and one to 
raise additional soldiers for the service of the United 
States, providing for enrolling and arming able- 
bodied males between 18 and 45, set free by the acts 
of Congress of 1861 and 1862, the President’s proc- 
lamation, or other competent authority exercised in 
suppressing the rebellion, to number not exceeding 
300,000. The Military Committee reported a bill to 
organize a signal corps, and one for enrolling and 
calling out the national forces. Resolutions were 
adopted requesting the President to communicate the 
number of volunteers and drafted men actually 
raised and mustered into service by the several States, 
and the time when their service expires ; instructing 
the Finance Committee to inquire intothe expediency 
of repealing the duty on printing paper ; and request- 
ing of the Secretary of the Treasury information of the 
amount of government cotton sold in New York since 
the blockade of the southern ports, with other matters 
connected therewith. The Missouri emancipation 
bill was discussed on the 7th, and sundry amend- 
ments rejected. 

The House passed a bill reported by the Military 
Committee, authorizing the Secretary of War to 
enter into a contract for the construction of a sub- 
marine telegraph from Fortress Monroe to Galves- 
ton and intermediate points; also bills for the pro- 
tection of overland emigrants to the Pacific coast, 
for the organization of an ambulance corps in the 
army, for the establishment of additional post routes, 
and the Senate bills authorizing the appointment of 
clerks, &c., in the Quartermaster General's office, 
and for the more efficient administration of the Sub- 
sistence department of the army. The Senate’s 
amendment to the bill authorizing 20,000 men to be 
raised in Kentucky to defend the State, was agreed 
to. A joint resolution to revise and codify the naval 
laws was adopted. The following bills were rejected : 
the Bankruptcy bill; one authorizing the President 
to seléct from the Pay Department or Paymasters of 
volunteers, without regard to rank, but only to quali- 
fication, a Paymaster General, to have the rank of a ° 
Brigadier General; a bill providing for a board of 
three commissioners to revise and codify the general 
laws of the United States; and one reported from the 
Military Committee, for the construction of a ship 
canal for the passage of armed vessels from the Mis- 
sissippi river to Lake Michigan, and the enlargement 
of the Erie and Oswego canals, so as to adapt them 
to the defence of the northern lakes. The Commit- 
tee on Elections reported favorably on the credentials 
of B. F. Flanders and M. Hahn, as Representatives 
from the Ist and 2d districts of Louisiana, and ad- 
versely on the claims of J. B. McLeod and his con- 
testant W. W. Wing; from the 2d district of Virginia, 
L. McKenzie from the 7th district of the same State, 
and J. B. Rogers from Tennessee. 





